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BREAD FOR THE STARVING 


Durine his ministry Christ was several times moved to pity at the 
possibility of people going hungry. He would not dismiss the multi- 
tude fasting lest they faint on their journey home. He spoke to them 
in desert places but was ready to accept the consequences. It is a 
sign of hope that there are many Christian men and women today 
who, taking compassion on the multitude, are deeply moved by the 
knowledge that multitudes, even millions, are starving in Europe, 
India and the Far East. The war has undoubtedly burdened many 
hearts, but the policy of ‘Let them starve, it will teach them a 
lesson,’ has fewer supporters than their power and propaganda would 
lead us to expect. The normal Christian, and in particular the British 
or American soldier, dealing on the spot with the starving masses, 
has not smothered his human feelings of compassion. Spokesmen as 
varied as Victor Gollancz) and Pope Pius XII have urged the press- 
ing and vital need of so many fellow human beings, and many people 
have responded generously as with the splendid contribution by 
Catholics in their Lenten Alms. 

Christ said to his apostles: ‘It is for you to give them food to eat.’ 
And that command lies heavily upon all his followers today. It is 
the apostles, both cleric and lay, who have the greatest responsibility 
in the matter of the starving peoples. For those who are not Christ’s 








(1) Victor Gollancz has written and published a challenging pamphlet, Leaving 
them to their Fate—The Ethics of Starvation (6d.), in which he sets out the 
facts and the existing Allied policy, opposing them with the possibilities of 
relieving this threatened disaster without unduly harming our own food supply. 
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apostles may hear the same call to stem the famine for the sake of 
humanity; they sympathise with the starving, but see no farther. 
If the non-Christian discovered a wonder worker who would multiply 
a few loaves and fishes to feed five thousand, he would also be 
tempted, as the Palestinians, to make him King, to establish him a 
a universal provider. That is the great mistake of the materialists, 
They think that all we have to do is to satisfy bodily needs; they 
spend all their energies in trying to turn stones, quarried in coal or 
gold mines or molten in furnace or laboratory, into bread for daily life. 
Their kings are still the men who provide work and food in large 
industrial factories. 


But Christ, while filled with compassion for the men physically 
weak for lack of food, looked beyond the physical necessity to the 
spiritual. He made them sit down formally in companies on the grass; 
he presided as host at a religious meal, and when it was finished he 
had what was left over gathered up as in the formal meals of his 
fellow Jews. He did not provide a soup-kitchen and have the people 


come up in queues. He fed them as human beings with a divine} 


destiny; he fed them body and soul. We know that mostly they did 
not understand and would have been content with a perpetual soup- 
kitchen; in consequence he had to expound the doctrine of spiritual 
food, the bread from heaven, until he had scandalised them all. 
So the followers of Christ must remember that the relief of famine 
will never be achieved by bread alone. Pius XII has said: ‘God 
knows how deeply we are concerned with the fate (of the starving 
children). Nevertheless, the deplorable famine threatening infancy 
and youth is but a pale reflection of the incomparably more dismal 
misery of their souls, a misery which is spreading wider and wide 
. . . (Allocution on Holy Saturday). It is the feeding of the soul 
which must never be lost to sight in the desire to relieve the distress 
of the body. 


The feast of Corpus Christi occurs in the midst of increasing famine 
and reminds us of the due order of things set before us by Christ. 
First he refuses to turn stones into bread to satisfy his own hunger; 
later he provides bread miraculously for those who were without 
food; but all this leads up to the feeding of men’s souls at the Last 
Supper. ‘You can have no life in yourselves unless you eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood.’ We are rightly cautioned to 
satisfy people’s hunger before preaching to them, but we must 
remember that physical hunger can never be divorced from spiritual 
hunger. Our aim in relieving the present terrifying distress should 
be to lead the peoples of Europe and the world to the common table 
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BREAD FOR THE STARVING 203 
of the Lord’s Body, there to be satisfied with real food which gives 
real life. 

It is therefore important to remember the fundamental doctrine of 
the Sacrament, the Queen of the Sacraments, round which the whole 
life and practice of the Church rotates as the planets round the sun. 
The Holy Eucharist gathers in itself so much of the life of the Church 
that its different aspects often tend to become separated and isolated. 
We insist on the sacrificial element of the Mass in which we are 
joined by a timeless bond to the single offering of Calvary; we 
reiterate the doctrines of the Real Presence and Transubstantiation, 
and bow down before the consecrated bread at the moment of sacri- 
tice and at Benediction; we pay visits to Christ within the tabernacle 
and praise him in processions at Corpus Christi. We must learn to 
link all these elements together with the central fact of the meal at 
which we take and eat the body of the Lord. The Mass is the Last 
Supper over again and all the hungry apostles of Christ are gathered 
together to feed upon the body of the victim of Calvary. If we assist 
at Mass at one of the primitive altars where the priest faces the con- 
gregation across the altar itself, we shall understand more clearly 
what the liturgists mean by the ungainly phrase ‘a sacrificial ban- 
quet.’ We can see the priest raised up above the heads of the people, 
standing before the stone altar offering the flesh and blood of the one 
victim; but we can see at the same time the host presiding at the 
head of the table with all the guests gathered round, and the host 
in the place of our Lord handing to each the common food, saying: 
‘Take ye and eat.’ The sacrifice is at the same time a meal; the two 
are not separate. The Mass is neither a sacrificial mechanism nor a 
machine for making Christ present upon the altar. Christian men 
gather round Christ’s sacrificial table to be fed. 


Christ who has said: ‘It is for you to give them food to eat,’ now 
says at every Mass: ‘Take ye and eat.’ He does not say: “Take ye 
and worship.’ Because it was the real body and whole presence of 
Christ himself, Christian men have necessarily worshipped the food 
that he gave them. And when others denied that it was the Lord 
himself, insisting that it was only his ‘‘ghost’’ in the form of a 
memento, Christian men retaliated by more and more public demon- 
strations of worship with elevations and monstrances. But some- 
times perhaps they forget that the Real Presence itself is a means 
to an end, that it is itself a sign of something rather than the 
ultimate effect signified—outwardly shown by the bread and the 
words of the consecration, but inwardly worked deep in the heart 
of the communicant. They tend sometimes to forget that our Lord 
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does not remain ‘other’ to be looked up to and adored at a distance 
when he is received on the tongue under the form of bread. People 
may bow down after the Holy Communion and remain adoring him 
as though he were still in the monstrance or as though they were in 
fact a human tabernacle enclosing the sacred host. They may some. 
times forget that this bread is food, spiritual food which makes them 
one with what they are eating. Their hunger will never be satisfied 
so long as our Lord remains over against them to be gazed upon with 
awe. The nourishment is so powerful that its effect is that ‘it is now 
no longer I but Christ liveth in me.’ This is the bread of life, the 
bread of Christ’s life. This is food. 

lf we examine the nature of the effects of this sacrament the 
importance of the Holy Eucharist may be seen as of the highest at 
this time of famine. ‘The real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
is the immediate and permanent effect of the words of consecration 
uttered over the bread and wine. But this most holy thing of all 
creation is itself a sign of something further, for a sacrament is an 
effective sign of grace in men’s souls. The ultimate effect, therefore, 
the res of the sacrament, is within the souls of those who offer the 
Mass and receive the sacrament. And this res is the unity of the 
Mystical Body. This body is not fully compacted into one until its 
completion in heaven at the end of time, but as he struggles towards 
that final resurrection of Christ the individual Christian can grow 
more like to the One whose life he shares. Every Christian grows in 
this way by the food which he eats at the Common Table, and as each 
shares more fully in the one life, so in fact that single principle of 
vitality spreads through the whole mass of Christians. Gathered 
round the same table feeding on the same spiritual food, they all 
begin to live the same common life of Christ, common because they 
are all in communion, they all communicate. For this did Christ give 
us his body to eat, that we might become one mystical body. 

To approach the question from another angle we may insist that 
the special grace which this sacrament brings to the soul is that of 
charity, the love of God. All sacraments produce an increase of 
charity because they all convey grace to the soul and consequently 
love to the will. But the Eucharist soars above all other sacraments 
in that it directly produces actual charity, or acts of the love of God 
and of the neighbour. There is no space here to elaborate the profun- 
dities of this doctrine, but we must insist that as a result of receiving 
Holy Communion the soul falls more in love with God not merely 
habitually but by conscious acts; he actually loves the men whom 
God has made. ‘Through this sacrament,’ says S. Thomas, ‘not only 
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is the habit of grace and virtue increased but it is furthermore roused 
to act, according to 2 Corinthians v. 14: ‘‘The charity of Christ 
presseth us.’’ So the soul is spiritually nourished through the power 
of this sacrament, by being spiritually gladdened, and as it were 
inebriated with the sweetness of the divine goodness, according to 
Canticles v. 1: ‘‘Eat, friends, and drink and be inebriated, my dearly 
beloved’’’ (IIIa 79, 1 ad 2). And this is the same as becoming one 
with Christ in the mystical body, becoming more enveloped in the 
unity of the Church. 

To one who is convinced of the truth and efficacy of the Holy 
Eucharist, therefore, it is evident that present physical starvation is 
a direct result of a previous, far more serious starvation of spiritual 
food. Had Europe as a whole been feeding on the Body of Christ at 
the beginning of this century, to take any date at random, then she 
would have been spared two disastrous wars, the land would be 
prospering and all would be well fed. To the extent to which people 
are receiving this sacrament in the right habit of mind and so allow- 
ing it to have its effect, to that extent does peace, the fruit of charity, 
reign. The Bread of Life could have saved this people from death. 

Again, to anyone convinced of the efficacy of this sacrament it is 
evident that at this moment more than ever do men require to be fed 
at the table of the Lord. Since the fall men can never save them- 
selves; their nature is too weak to pull them out of the mire into 
which they are always sinking. It is only occasionally that this is 
made clear; but it is clear today that we have no chance of survival 
except through the divine power of grace. We have little life in us 
and what there is ebbs quickly as by some curious inevitability men 
produce atom bombs, bigger and faster bombers and the like. Men 
are separated thus by fear and hatred. Only One can join them again 
in love, and he has given us a sure means to this union. ‘Take ye and 
eat,’ at the common table. 

In face of starvation all Catholics then should intensify their 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament; more frequently and with better 
dispositions approach the sacred meal. But they should not be content 
With their own communion. On fire with love of God, they should 
leave the altar ready to set the world ablaze, determined to bring all 
others from far and wide to feed on Christ’s Body, so to be nourished 
that famine may be driven to the hideous memories of a dim past. 

Is not the bread we break a participation in Christ’s body? 

The one bread makes us one body, though we are many in number; 

The same bread is shared by all. (1 Cor. 1). 

Jesus said: It is for you to give them food to eat. (Mt. 14). 

Tae Eprror. 
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THE RETICENCE OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


“He starts as if to make a philosophic statement about the Universe 
and breaks off with a gruff disclaimer’ (E. M. Forster). 

It is a fair generalization to say that modern novels, that is, 
novels written during the past twenty-five years, invite the reader 
to a discussion of the writer’s personality. It is Conrad’s reticence, 
above all, that places him as the last English traditional novelist, 
at the end of the line running from Fielding through Dickens. 

It is unfortunate that Conrad’s reticence, his effort at imper- 
sonality, should lead to a belief that he has no emotions to reveal. 
For in popular estimation Typhoon ranks as Conrad’s greatest novel, 
and Conrad himself has come to be considered as a sort of McWhirr 
—a methodical sea-dog of settled convictions, but unaccountably 
gifted with a romantic imagination which enabled him to write sea- 
stories. And although it is good to see Conrad being republished at 
all, I hope it will not seem ungracious to Messrs Dent if I register 
my misgivings at their recent republication of Typhoon”), and wish 
that they had chosen one of his novels (say, Heart of Darkness) 
which invited speculation as to Conrad’s personality and which was 
more central in his achievement. 

What makes Typhoon an unrepresentative novel is the absence 
of Conrad’s pervasive irony, and it is Conrad’s irony which links him 
to Fielding and Dickens. Irony in literature is the unpersonalizing 
factor, the artistic solvent, of the various ‘‘negative’’ emotions, 
principally disgust and fear. In Conrad, as in Dickens, irony is the 
solvent of a terror of things which manifests itself in a savage 
violence and hysteria. 

The macabre violence of the death of Bill Sykes in Oliver Twist, 
the nightmare side of Carker in Dombey and Son, the sudden 
collapse of the Clenham house in Little Dorrit, and the sadistic 
description of the beating-of Alfred Lammle in Our Mutual Friend 
are instances on the surface of Dickens which have their counterpart 
in the nervous energy of the prose. 

In Conrad there is an arbitrary nihilism in the destruction of the 
ammunition ship in The Rescue, the death of Captain Anthony in 
Chance, the burning of Heyst’s bungalow in Victory, and the death 
of Décond in Nostromo. 

Décond and Captain Anthony are nearer to self-portraits of Conrad 
than MeWhirr or Captain Mitchell. The isolation, the moral disin- 





(1) The Nigger of the Narcissus, Typhoon and The Shadow Line, reprinted in one 
volume in the Everyman series. Other recent reprints are Lord Jim, also in the 
Everyman series, and two volumes of short stories, Twizt Land and Sea Tales 
and Tales of Hearsay and Last Essays, in the Penguin series. 
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THE RETICENCE OF JOSEPH CONRAD 207 
heritance, self-involved, of Décond is a theme recurrent in Conrad. 
The tragedy of Razumov, in Under Western Eyes, is his isolation, 
his inability to make contact with the outside world, and it is sym- 
bolic that he is rendered stone-deaf, deprived of even the contact of 
sound, by the society with whom he was unable to communicate. 

The preoccupation with loneliness in Conrad goes with a curious 
recurrence of the déja theme. One is with oneself, or with something 
very like, but not quite oneself. The spectral figure of the old captain 
dogs the achievement of the hero of The Rescue, the picture of 
Heyst’s father dominates Heyst himself in Victory, and the atmos- 
phere of his predecessor’s cabin haunts the hero of The Shadow Line. 

These are a few of the external manifestations of the impression 
of what I might call suppressed hysteria that one gets from an 
extensive reading of Conrad. The description of Brierley in Lord Jim 
is an instance of the suddenness with which this occasionally breaks 
out : 

I have never defined to myself this attraction, but there were 
moments when I envied him. The sting of life could do no more to 
his complacent soul than the scratch of a pin to the smooth surface 
of a rock. This was enviable. As I looked at him, flanking on one 
side the unassuming pale faced magistrate who presided at the 
enquiry, self satisfaction presented to me and to the world a sur- 
face as hard as granite. He committed suicide shortly afterwards. 
When I was a child one of the practical jokes that you could buy 

was a walnut, which, when you tried to crack it, turned out to be 
made of spongy rubber. The same feeling of physical deception and 
revulsion is dominant in Conrad. What seems to be solid turns soft 
at the touch. The Brierleys, the Lord Jims, the Nostromos, the 
seemingly normal natural men, turn out to be failures: Kurtz in 
Heart of Darkness is scarcely flesh and blood, only a voice. 

The outside world, then, is false and hollow, but one cannot 
escape it, as Lord Jim and Heyst would try to do, for the ‘‘destruc- 
tive element’ is there too, within oneself: our selves, no more than 
our island paradises, are not inviolable. That is why Typhoon is 
great, but so unrepresentative of Conrad, for it is an assertion against 
the facts of his own experience—an assertion that there is a hard 
core within, corresponding to the external behaviour of McWhirr, the 
man guided by routine and duty. Typhoon is Conrad’s only ‘‘success- 
story,’’ for even the hero’s success in The Shadow Line is marred by 
the unaccountable defection of Ransome, ‘‘the reasonable man.”’ 

I would re-emphasize the connection between Conrad and Dickens, 
because it is more critically fruitful than the frequent association of 
Conrad with Flaubert. The aims and methods of Flaubert, his con- 
centration in the novel on “‘style,’’ have been nowhere beneficial, 
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least of all to himself, as his stunted output testifies. ‘‘Style’’ is not 
the keynote of Conrad, but rather ‘‘energy,’’ almost hysterical 
energy, the dominant quality also of Dickens. The curious resem- 
blances between Chance and Little Dorrit would bear this out, 
especially the similarity between ‘‘the Great de Banal’’ and Dorrit 
pére, and the pervading sense of the prison-house atmosphere: 
For my part I know so little of prisons that I haven’t the 
faintest notion how one leaves them. It seems as abominable an 
operation as the other, the shutting up with its mental suggestions 
of bang, snap, crash and the empty silence outside—where an 
instant before you were—you were—and now no longer are. Per- 
fectly devilish. And the release! I don’t know which is worse. 

How do they do it? Pull the string, door flies open, man flies 

through: Out you go! Adios! And in the space where a second 

before you were not, in the silent space there is a figure going 
away, limping. Why limping? I don’t know; that’s how I see it. 

One has a notion of a maiming, crippling process; of the individual 

coming back damaged in some subtle way. 

At first glance it would be difficult to pronounce with sureness 
whether this is Conrad or Dickens—actually it is Conrad. The murky 
London of Chance and The Secret Agent and the grotesque charac- 
terization of the revolutionaries in The Secret Agent and Under 
Western Eyes are also Dickensian. 

The distinction between Dickens and Conrad is the distinction 
between the Victorian and the modern—Conrad’s greater self-aware- 
ness requiring a correspondingly greater self-control. That is the key- 
note of his three greatest novels, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, and 
Under Western Eyes—‘‘negative,’’ hysterical emotions controlled 
and impersonalized. Anyone who still doubts the radically disordered 
nature of Conrad’s personality has only to read Mrs Conrad’s brief 
memoir of her husband.) But as a novelist Conrad owes his greatness 
to being a ‘“‘modern”’ and yet a traditionalist. For as it is almost 
taken for granted that the novel nowadays should be devoted to self- 
exhibition, or at least self-exploration, it is salutary to reflect that 
Conrad’s unique position, though partly due to historical accident, 
was due also to his strength of will as a novelist. 

ANTHONY BrrrRELL. 

Acknowledgments: This article is no more than a footnote to Dr F. R. Leavis’s 
articles on Conrad in Scrutiny, which have forcibly scouted the conception of Conrad 
as ‘‘the Kipling of the South Seas’’ and have established his reputation as a serious 
novelist. Although I have not had opportunity of recent reference to them, my debt 
is obvious. For a fuller discussion of the ‘‘negative emotions’’ in literature, see the 
article of that name by Edgell Rickword in Towards Standards of Criticism 
(Wishart) and The Irony of Swift by Dr F. R. Leavis in Determinations (Chatto & 


Windus). Edmund Wilson’s article on Dickens in The Wound and the Bow brings 
out well the pathological basis of Dickens's violence. 





(2) Conrad as I Knew Him, by Jessie Conrad. 
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PUGIN AND HIS CIRCLE 


THE renascence of Christian art brought about by the Gothic Revival 
of the last century did not come easily. There were still those who 
quibbled and spoke ot pasticheurs, as though architects who raised 
Voric town halis and Corinthian fagades in the nineteenth century 
were not pasticheurs. 

Earlier, Constable, the painter, had said acidly: ‘A new Gothic 
building, or a new missal, is in reality little less absurd than a new 
ruin. ‘the Gothic architecture, sculpture, and painting, belong to 
peculiar ages. The feelings that guided their inventors are unknown 
to us.’ Coleridge, however, with a nobler vision, had said: ‘The 
principle of the Gothic architecture is infinity made imaginable. 
it is, no doubt, a sublimer effort of genius than the Greek style; but 
then it depends much more on execution for its effect.’ The Classic- 
ists continued to murmur. Some suggested that Gothic was a mummy 
exhumed for exhibition in market-piaces already slowly greying with 
the first smoke of industrialism; others said that Gothic was an 
entirely new, a Victorian, product. 

That period of Victorian art which was coloured by a Ruskinian 
hue was preceded by what has since been called the Pugin Period. 
Whatever his limitation and excesses, Augustus Welby Pugin was 
the man who, in England, brought Christian art out of the catacombs, 
and much of the credit for this must be fairly divided among the 
select coterie of craftsmen and patrons who assisted and befriended 
him. Of some of these ‘real Gothic men, like you and me,’ as Pugin 
wrote to his friend Osmund, much is known; their figures are clearly 
etched. Such were the noble John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury; 
Ambrose Phillips de Lisle, that ‘perfect Medieval man’; Osmund, 
the Salisbury friend who was so anxious to learn about medieval 
architecture; Myers, the builder from Beverley; Cromwell Carpenter, 
apostle of Anglican ritualists and designer of the Woodard colleges, 
whom Pugin introduced into the Ecclesiological Society; and John 
Rogers Herbert, R.A., the painter. Others however are remembered 
as but shadowy beings, wraith-like. 

Benjamin Ferrey (1810-1880) was Pugin’s earliest friend. He was 
apprenticed to the elder Pugin, in whose atelier-cum-office he was 
too late to meet John Nash, the Regency architect, but in time to 
meet Anthony Salvin, the builder of Plantagenet castles. Ferrey has 
left an account of the arduous life of apprentices in the Pugin 
menage, but this did not strain the bonds between the two young 
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craftsmen. At fourteen years of age, Pugin set out to explore 
Rochester Castle, and Ferrey, two years older, was his companion. 
Three years later, Pugin’s diary had an entry stating that he 
examined Hatfield House and Hurstmonceux Castle with ‘my friend 
Ferrey.’ Their affinity was not merely professional, for both were of 
Huguenot descent. 

Ferrey was one of the most enlightened of the revivalists; Sir 
Gilbert Scott claimed him as his best friend and toured the continent 
with him. He was one of the first to reintroduce sculptured figures 
into niches in churches after the Reformation—at Buckland 8. Mary 
in Somerset—and his church of S. Mary at Chetwynde, Shropshire, 
closely adheres to the spirit of Pugin’s work. As an antiquary, he 
delved into the history of old S. Paul’s, of which he published a 
collection of drawings; he also restored Wells Cathedral and Episcopal 
Palace and designed the market cross at Glastonbury. 

He was an ardent Goth—he hated the Venetian and would mutter 
‘Batty-Langley’ whenever it was spoken of—but while earlier in- 
fluenced by Pugin, he struck out on individual lines, and his later 
work, though compromising, is vigorous and full of character. Such 
are his Jacobean Dorset County Hospital and his Dorchester Town 
Hall with spired tourelle, while he prepared the detail drawings of 
the National Gallery. His biography of Pugin, published in 1861, 
although badly written and clumsily disposed, Was a monument to 
their friendship. 

Herbert Minton (1793-1858) was one of Pugin’s staunchest friends. 
Minton took over the pottery works at Stoke-on-Trent, founded by 
his father, and extended the range to include Palissy and Majolica 
wares. It was however as the man who revived the lost medieval art 
of encaustic tiles that he made his name. Such tiles were first intro- 
duced into churches towards the close of the twelfth century, and 
they had already disappeared by the end of the fifteenth century. 

Minton began production early in the last century, and his work 
was everywhere in demand. At the medieval Hospital of S. Cross 
near Winchester he made many reproductions of the original four- 
teenth-century tiles, though these are perhaps not the best bed- 
fellows for Butterfield’s ‘streaky bacon’ style of restoration. Else- 
where, good work is to be found in the cathedrals of Wells, Lichfield 
and Bristol, while it was exhibited at Paris, New York and the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

Pugin designed most of his own tiles but always relied upon Minton 
for their execution. He once wrote assuring Minton that his work was 
‘the finest done in the tile way; vastly superior to any ancient work 
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. .. the best tiles in the world, and I think my patterns and your 
craftsmanship go ahead of anything.’ Sir Gilbert Scott, however, 
whilst conceding that Pugin’s patterns were unequalled (‘though I 
think that Lord Alwyne Compton greatly excels him in arrange- 
ments’) held that Godwin of Hereford came nearer to the texture of 
medieval tiles than did Minton. 

Shortly before Pugin’s death there was a misunderstanding which 

threatened to create a serious rift, but the breach was made good, 
and Pugin promised his friend ‘a better reception at S. Augustine’s 
than the emperor,’ a promise which could not be fulfilled. Pugin had 
frequently intimated that a public statue should be erected to 
Minton’s memory, with one hand holding a specimen of his tiles; 
a memorial was later erected to him at Stoke-on-Trent. 
. Daniel Rock (1799-1871) was a member of that small but discern- 
ing circle which aimed at liturgical perfection. Educated at S. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, he studied for the priesthood at the English 
College in Rome, and he became one of the foremost ecclesiologists 
of a period which saw such authorities as Bloxam, Parker, Raphael 
Brandon and F. A. Paley. In 1827 he became chaplain to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers, where he wrote Hierurgia, and in 
1840 he became chaplain to Sir Robert Throckmorton. Later, he 
became a Canon of Southwark Cathedral (Pugin’s creation), and he 
wrote an important monograph on the textiles in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Dr Rock contacted Pugin by letter, congratulating him on his book 
Ornaments, from Alton Towers in 1836, and it may have been partly 
due to his persuasion that John Talbot sent for Pugin, who arrived 
in the summer of the same year. The friendship between the two 
must have been of an unsettled nature, for the affinity between them 
was no doubt strained by the liberties which Pugin took in the 
liturgical realm, which rightly belonged to the priest. And one feels 
that the good Doctor’s patience must have been well tried by his 
enthusiastic but exacting friend. 

On the other hand, how much of Rock’s later success was indirectly 
due to Pugin? The former’s monumental work The Church of our 
Fathers was largely written in Berkshire after 1840 and was published 
between 1849 and 1853 (a year after Pugin’s death), and the brief 
grudging acknowledgement of ‘my friend, the talented Pugin’ in the 
preface seems to cover up not a little anxiety. This work was 
inspired by the old Sarum Rite of S. Osmund, a manuscript of which 
was in the possession of a Mr Hatch of Salisbury, whose son had 
presented Rock with a copy. 
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In 1833, and frequently afterwards, Pugin stayed with the younger 
Hatch in Wells. Was he responsible for ascertaining the existence 
and nature of the, transcript; was he instrumental in providing Rock 
with the copy? Ferrey quotes a cryptic entry in Pugin’s diary tor the 
year 1837: ‘Sept. 16—Began Dr Kock’s work.’ There is, moreover, 
much evidence of their coliaboration at Alton. Such an hypothesis, 
however, does not detract from the admirable scholarship of Daniel 
Rock, and there is little doubt that the respect which he felt for 
Pugin was mutual. 

John Hardman (1811-1867) was prominent among Pugin’s earliest 
and most loyal triends. He was a pioneer among eccuesiasticai cratts- 
men, founding his birmingham metal-works in 1838 and later adding 
the staimed-giass works. 'l'‘he Hardmans were a staunch oid Catholic 
family who had suttered in penal times, and John’s sister, Mary 
Juliana, became Superioress of the Handsworth Convent of Mercy, 
which was founded by their tather and had a chapel by Pugin. 


Hardman, with his nephew, John Hardman Powell, was respon- 
sibie for executing all Pugin’s windows. Powell, the firm’s artist, was 
Pugin’s only pupil, under whom, according to Gilbert Scott, he had 
received ‘a good drilling’; he later married Pugin’s daughter, Anne. 


Their work was in great demand by Anglicans no less than in their 
own circle, and their production was prolitic. Most of the English 
cathedrals contain their craftsmanship. There is, for example, the 
decoration of the vaulting of Worcester Cathedral, and the great east 
window, depicting the Crucifixion and Ascension, of which the glass 
was originally made for the Paris Exhibition of 1862. There is the 
lectern of Lichfield Cathedral, the reredos designed by Powell and 
executed by Salviati at S. David’s Cathedral, and the admirable 
windows, Powell again, in the Houses of Parliament. 


One of the greatest compliments to the Hardmans was paid by 
Edmund Street, notable among Gothic architects, who on the eve of 
his death begged that Hardman be allowed to execute the nave 
windows of Bristol Cathedral which he (Street) had designed. 

John Hardman was one of the cantors. at the Office of the Dead 
chanted at S. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, on Pugin’s death. There is yet 
at the Benedictine Abbey of S. Augustine’s a watercolour by Pugin 
of the church, which was sent to the Royal Academy exhibition of 
1849 and afterwards inscribed and presented to Hardman. 

The name of Alfred Alexander Clarke (1826-1913) has .been 
associated, particularly in the West Country, with the name of 
Pugin. The Clarkes were an old Somerset family, and it was at 
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Chipley Court as the friend and guest of Edward Clarke that Locke 
wrote a large part of his Essay on Human Understanding. 

Alfred Clarke was a native of Taunton, but he later resided in 
Close Hall, Wells, where he became distinguished as an antiquary 
and artist. He was an authority on ecclesiology and wrote a Mono- 
graph on Wells Cathedral. His delightful watercolours and drawings 
are valuable inasmuch as they portray ancient buildings before the 
full impact of the Gothic Revival—and urban development—changed 
them.“ His intimate circle included Edmund Sharpe, author of 
Architectural Parallels and Houses of the Cistercians; John Britton, 
the historian and illustrator of the English Cathedrals; Charles 
Buckler, who designed the Dominican Priory at Woodchester, the 
Carmelite Convent at Chichester and chapels at Stonyhurst College; 
Professor Cockerell, erudite author of The Iconography of Wells; 
John Henry Parker, eminent authority on Gothic; and Edward 
Welby Pugin, the son of Augustus Welby. 

One oral tradition contends that Clarke, as a very young man, met 
Augustus Welby and through him became friendly with Edward. 
If this were so, the friendship with the elder Pugin, who died in 
1852, must have been very brief. It was certainly Edward who 
became Clarke’s friend; together they explored the churches and 
manors of the Mendip Hills and made many drawings of medieval 
bench-ends. 

One wonders, however, whether Clarke ever met Augustus Welby 
at all, and whether the first meeting with Edward was, perhaps, in 
Wells about 1860. There is in Wells Museum a Gothic sideboard, 
attributed to the elder Pugin, which belonged to Clarke and which 
was almost certainly bequeathed to him by Edward. 


Let it be sufficient to feel that, in spirit, all these men dwelt 
together, bound by a common ideal, all seekers after Augustine’s 
City of God. ‘Rich men in virtue, studying beautifulness: living at 
peace in their houses.’ (Ecclesiasticus). Tupor Epwarbs. 








(1) A collection of his work has recently been presented to Wells Museum, and 
another collection is in the possession of the writer, 
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‘FAITHS’ AND THE FAITH IN WALES 
THE claims of semantics can be illusory, threatening the innocent 
answer with unsuspected heredities. There is an ever-present 
gnosticism, heightened nowadays by the methods and vocabulary of 
psychology, which sees hidden depths of meaning in very ordinary 
shallows. Yet there can be no denying that discussion too often 
ends in futility because it has not been preceded by the definition 
of the terms to be used. This is one of the most frequent sources 
of disagreement, for instance, in international conferences: ‘‘de- 
mooracy’’, “‘free elections’’, “‘minorities’’-—unless there is an 
honest attempt at determining what the terms mean, subsequent 
disputes will derive from the varying interpretation, held doubtless 
in all good faith, of such concepts. 


In the theological sphere, careful definition of dogmatic truths is 
an essential prerequisite of their discussion. That is why so much 
zealous work for Christian reunion has achieved disappointing re- 
sults: good will has been substituted for the often unpleasant task 
of establishing the basis of discussion. The result in the end is 
bound to be inconclusive, for the evasion of the primary meanings 
of the truths of faith must affect even the most neutral attempts at 
co-operation. It is true that united action on a specific moral issue 
need not demand an identity of belief in the Blessed Trinity among 
the participants. Yet in the long run, and inevitably, action can 
claim no autonomy from the demands of belief. 


A recently published Welsh book, Ffyrdd a Ffydd (Denbigh: 
Gee, 3s. 6d.), which is hardly likely to reach English readers, re- 
veals a new—and very welcome—candour in its approach to this 
question. Consisting of seven essays on various Christian denom- 
inations by accredited representatives, it is concerned with the ex- 
position of varying views as a preliminary to their reconciliation. 
For a Catholic, much of the information will be valuable: charity 
alone demands that one should know what others think to be true. 
And an essay by Dr. Barrett Davies, himself a priest of the Cardiff 
archdiocese, gives a magisterial summary of the Catholic notion of 
Faith, for, as he says, “‘Much of this misunderstanding (i.e. among 
Christians) arises from the use of the same technical words, which 
belong to the ancient Christian tradition, but with differences of 
meaning. Perhaps it would be better if we had different words to 
signify different things, for there is no danger in connection with 
terms that are wholly Catholic, ‘Trans-substantiation,’ for example. 
Everyone knows that they have a special meaning, and no unpre- 
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judiced man would dream of employing them without mastering 
their meaning. But when a Protestant meets words like ‘‘church’’, 
‘‘faith’’, ‘“‘grace’’, in the course of reading a Catholic book, he 
thinks, naturally enough, that he is familiar with their meaning, 
and so he goes on to give them a meaning wholly different from 
their Catholic sense.”’ 

This is well said, and Dr. Barrett Davies goes on to analyse the 
Catholic meaning of ‘‘Faith’’, showing that any attempt at doct- 
rinal debate must take account of the fixed teaching on the super- 
natural nature of Faith, its rational praeambula, its certitude, etc. 
—notions which are unfortunately very far removed from con- 
temporary non-Catholic theology, however sympathetic in some— 
and these secondary—respects it may seem to be to Catholic tradi- 
tion. A clear statement of Catholic ‘‘intransigence’’ is, then, 
necessary: in other words, it means the definition of terms, the in- 
dication of what is not optional in the sphere of belief. Such plain 
speaking is a work of the highest charity, however harsh it may 
seem at the superficial level of debate. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the decline of religion itself can largely be attri- 
buted to the mistaken idea that an ‘‘economy”’ of doctrine and a 
kindly ‘‘accommodation’’ of the harder precepts of faith and moral 
practice will make religion more attractive and extend its influence. 
The exact opposite is, historically, the case. — 

- The first number of an annual publication, Efrydiau Catholig 
(Llyfrau Sulien, Llanfarian, Aberystwyth, 2s. 6d.) is a most en- 
eouraging sign of such a realisation among Welsh Catholics. For, 
as an explanatory note says, ‘‘We Welsh Catholics, few though we 
are today, believe we have a duty to our nation in the present time 
of crisis’. Part of that duty is assuredly the exposition of Catholic 
truth, and Efrydiau Catholig is to be most warmly weleomed for 
the authority of its articles, and—an important point—for their 
consistent literary distinction. A study of old Welsh devotion to 
our Lady by the Archbishop of Cardiff is followed by a fine ode, in 
a traditional Welsh metre, to the Archbishop by Mr. Saunders 
Lewis." Dr. Barrett Davies has a long and closely argued article 
on the Mystical Body. ‘‘Only through our incorporation in Christ 
can the teaching and nature of the Church be understood’’, and so 
fresh an apologetic approach is brilliantly effective. Mr. Saunders 
Lewis contributes a study of Tudur Aled, one of the last of the 
classical Welsh poets, a distinguished piece of criticism that makes 
one hope that before long he may complete his history of Welsh 
literature. Efrydiau Catholig is sponsored by the Cylch Catholig, 
a society of Welsh-speaking Catholics who, under the active pat- 
ronage of the Archbishop of Cardiff and the Bishop of Menevia, are 
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doing a most valuable work in presenting the Catholic faith to 
Wales in the language of Wales. It is to be hoped that the new 
venture will be well supported, and even English Catholics can 
help by giving copies to their Welsh friends who, it will usually be 
found, will welcome a bit of theology. Inttup Evans, O.P. 








A FRENCH EXPERIMENT—II. 
“ECONOMIE ET HUMANISME” 


A Doctrine: The general lines taken at the first meeting have 
directed subsequent researches; and the results of these are to be 
found in the twenty-three numbers of the review which have already 
appeared. Annual sessions of intensive study have been organized 
for the investigation of particular problems : — 

A Session at Sainte Baume, September 1942, on Property and 
Community. 

At Grand-Bornand, September 1943, on Principles of Co-ordinated 
Economy. () 

At Ecully, May 1944, The Basis of Humanism. ® 

Groups of specialists at these sessions gather to discuss their own 
subjects with special committees on patristics, sociology, etc. And 
finally the central council harmonizes, co-ordinates and stimulates 
these enquiries. Some key ideas are now beginning to emerge and are 
becoming the common property of all those who, rejecting the 
anarchy of liberalism and the oppression of state control, seek for a 
world-order in harmony with the principles of a human economy, 
such as the critical vindication of the community ideal, the move- 
ment towards a ‘community’ formula in business®), a revolution -in 
agriculture, the discovery of the scientific basis of regional economy 
(see note 2), a new approach to town and country planning, the 
elaboration of a new method for the investigation of sociological 





(1) The main findings of this meeting are published in Proprieté et Communauté, 
Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 

(2) This session used as a basis for its discussions a manifesto which was published 
in the sixth issue of the review: L’Ordre communautaire, principes d'une 
économie humaine. Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 

(3) The results of this session are to appear in two volumes: Essor de l’humanisme 
occidental, and Confiance dans l'homme. Ed. Economie et Humanisme, 

(4) Caractéres de la communauté. Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 

(5) Une etape vers la suppression de la condition proletarienne—La communauté. 
Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 

(6) Metier d’agriculture, by M. Artaud. Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 
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data, the regrouping of political allegiances®, a new pedagogy 
arising from the reconciliation of theory and practice, culture and the 
people). All these key notions, which are the fruit of prolonged study 
and have been put to the test in practice, have all a common inspira- 
tion: that man is not made to live in isolation. He is not made for a 
mechanical order, but to live in an organic whole in which vital ties 
link him to other men and to the rest of creation. 

The manifold links which bind a man to other men, to nature, to 
work, to his family, to his country, were fostered in former times by 
the whole tempo and framework of social life—a life limited in many 
ways but nevertheless healthy. Mechanical progress has changed 
all this. Man has been spiritually and physically uprooted, with the 
result that a world proletariat has come into being. 

We must seek to regain the balance which a civilisation built upon 
money has lost. But the way to achieve this is not to run away from 
progress, but to snatch from progress itself what is useful to the 
whole man and integrate it into an harmonious way of life. To bring 
about this well-ordered world there is required an improvement in 
the tehniques of production, distribution, administration, represen- 
tation and education. In this way the old antagonisms which have 
vitiated human relationships, may be gradually overcome. Economie 
et Humanisme does not look for a heaven on earth. Man has to be 
taken as he is. But it does seek to establish a human society. 

Man is to be taken as a whole—body and soul. With his body he 
shares life with others in the world of matter and sense, so that he is 
subject to physical and, more proximately, to biological laws. But 
on the other hand he shares in the things of the soul in the world of 
the spirit of God. To know man therefore involves philosophy and 
theology. 

Man must be taken as a whole—nature and behaviour. The nature 
of man only exists in history. It is impossible to have a complete 
knowledge of man merely by deduction from abstract principles. 
Man is a concrete being caught in the movement of history, the 
history of a free being which can only be grasped by a patient, 
efficient and meticulous observation of all the elements involved. 
The knowledge of man belongs to the philosophy of history. 

Man must be taken as a whole—a personal and a social being. He 
belongs to the communities of family, work and country, and it is 





(7) La Methode d'Economie et Humanisme: Introduction et généralités, et Le 
Personne et le Foyer. Ed. Economie et Humanisme. 

(8) Problemes-cles, Positions-cles: La Cité que nous voulons. Revue Economie et 
Humanisme, no. 23. To be published later in book form. 

(9) Guide du Militant, by L. J. Lebret; in two volumes. Ed. Economie et 
Humanisme. 
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through these that he is differentiated. What he borrows from them 
in making his individual and peculiar place in the history of man- 
kind, he gives back to them in the shape of a gilt of himself to others 
in order to form with them an increasingiy human society. His 
humanity can only be fully achieved with the help of all men. Ati 
all men are only truly human by being themselves. The knowledge 
of man also belongs to a history and doctrine of social realities 
(réalités communautaires). 

Man must be taken as a whole—an eternal and a temporal being. 
His destiny unfolds on two levels—in time and in eternity. Some 
maintain that time is without importance and that only eternity has 
any meaning. For others eternity is a product of the imagination and 
only time is real. Both are incomplete. The truth is that it is in time 
that eternity is gained or lost. Man’s temporal and eternal destiny 
must be seen as a whole. 

A Technique of Action: These inquiries are not conducted simply 
out of intellectual or scientific curiosity. They come to grips with the 
deep causes of social evils, local and regional alike. Their whole aim 
is to find a solution to the evils that afflict human society. The 
inquiry only ends when the execution finds a successful issue in the 
alteration to or creation of a more healthy social structure. 

This action consists first of all in the propaganda of the doctrine. 
A review, appearing every month, keeps the various groups in touch 
with one another and enables them to pool all their discoveries. 
There is also a publication centre the output of which increases daily, 
and which provides its French and foreign readers with special series 
of works:—the doctrinal series L’EHconomie Humaine; a series of 
documentation, Documents d’ économie et humanisme; a humanist 
series, Bases de l’humanisme; a technical series, Analyses et con- 
joncture; a spiritual series, Spiritualité; and an historical series, La 
Bataille de Dieu. 

This activity depends on the establishment of new teams. A team 
is a ceil composed of those who have taken charge of a special 
district, made it their own and entered into its life and outlook. It 
has therefore to evolve a technique adapted to the task of analysis 
and co-operation as well as to be prepared to undertake social services 
and educational work. The moral obligations of a member may be 
summarized under four heads: —to respect personality, to serve the 
community, to make constant efforts to improve on his previous 
achievement and to give himself unreservedly to the cause. The group 
should aim at a more perfect community life among ts members. 
And its whole inspiration is Christian and Catholic. As such it must 
nourish its spirituality on the teaching of Christ and of the Church. 
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But in the field of practical action it will gladly co-operate with all 
other groups with morally worthy aims, provided that they agree on 
the ‘community hypothesis’ on the one hand, and certain concrete 
social conditions to be achieved in the given district on the other. 

What is envisaged is a revolutionary activity of a continuous and 
all-pervasive kind. Starting in the mind and heart of the group- 
members, this activity must radiate throughout the whole milieu 
in which he exists. 

Experience shows that groups vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Some make it their chief concern to co-operate with other 
workers in a given region or a particular sphere of human action. 
Some are frankly committed to proselytizing; some to teaching; some 
to social work in great cities; some in particular to training people in 
citizenship. All groups and members must find out for themselves 
the tasks best suited to their particular circumstances. They cannot 
be tied down by a priori planning. A priori one may say that any 
initiative they may feel called to will be in keeping with their job 
provided only that it tends to serve the properly human interests 
of man. 

Of these groups the French are obviously the most numerous. But 
already the movement is under way in Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, North Africa. A start has been made in Canada, South 
America, and the Middle East. The vitality of the movement is only 
just beginning to show itself. 

“Respect human nature! If a respect for human nature is rooted 
in human hearts, men will sooner or later build a social, political and 
economic system worthy of man.’’ These words of a great French 
thinker, killed in the last years of the war, bring to life the inner 
logic of the whole movement of Economie et Humanisme. 

For the past hundred years many minds have been at work, moved 
by a common devotion to Christ, patiently striving to build up these 
social conditions without which neither justice nor freedom can be 
realised effectively for man in his wholeness and for all mankind. 
Economie et Humanisme takes its place in this great movement of 
minds inspired by the same ideal of reverence for man; and in its 
turn it dedicates itself wholeheartedly to the building up of a social, 
political and economic system which will fulfil all that this ideal 
demands. H. C. Desrocues, O.P. 


NOTE.—For further information, etc., please write to Economie 
et Humanisme, Direction Equipe Centrale, La Tourette, L’Arbresle, 
Rhone (Tel. 43), or to Economie et Humanisme, Editions et Lib- 
rairie, 262 rue Saint-Honoré, Paris (Opera 69-30). 
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MENACE OF THE MONEY POWER-—II 


HitT.Er’s revolt was not mild. It challenged the entire concept of 
international lending, and established as the basis of trade the 
mutual exchange of goods, without recourse to the usurers. There had 
been pioneers before Hitler. Kemal Ataturk had carried through the 
reconstruction of Turkey without borrowing a penny from abroad. 
Mussolini had safeguarded Italian currency against foreign specu- 
lators and striven as far as possible to build up for his people a self- 
contained economy. He was to have successors in Spain and Portugal. 
After the emergence of Hitler, however, it became clear that the 
international financial system was in mortal danger and that only by 
another war could it ever regain control over its vast empire—the 
empire built and maintained by debt. As it happened, Hitler was 
only too happy to oblige, and war came. War would have come in 
any case. As Josef Stalin has put on record: ‘It would be incorrect 
to think that the war arose accidentally or as the result of the fault 
of some of the statesmen. Although those faults did exist, the war 
arose in reality as the inevitable result of the development of the 
world economic and political forces on the basis of monopoly 
capitalism. ’ 

The master-financiers of New York and their associates breathed 
again; now they would be able, not only to retrieve all the ground 
they had lost, but, by careful planning, to ensure that such rebellions 
never again occurred, or—if they did occur—that they should be put 
down by international armed force. As in 1913 they had grafted their 
wicked designs upon President Wilson’s idealism to secure their 
precious central banking system, so in 1919 had they done precisely 
the same thing to secure that ‘hope of all the ages’ —the League of 
Nations. One of the first actions of the League was to recommend 
all member states to return to the gold standard, which leaves little 
room for doubt, even if no other evidence were available, that it was 
from the beginning the kept creature of the Money-Power. Geneva, 
however, was a sad disappointment to its promoters. When the oppor- 
tunity came to coerce the rebel nations, ‘not a ship, not.a gun’ was 
available for the job. 

Next time the chosen instrument should have ‘teeth’ to enforce 
the Wall Street writ. This was decided long before the war came to 
an end—at Dumbarton Oaks. The war was to fulfil everything else 
that had been expected of it. The first rebel to be brought to heel was 
Great Britain, whose foreign assets were taken over by New York 
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almost en bloc, and who was for the most part forbidden to export, 
so that her foreign markets. might be captured by the United States. 
Thereafter, as we shall see presently, much more ambitious plans 
were prepared to ensure her complete subjection to Wall Street. 
The last rebel to be vanquished—for in this sense Japan did not come 
within the rebel class—was Germany. Germany’s fate does not need 
to be described: the one consoling feature of her plight is that she 
brought it upon herself by virtue of her warrior-dream, which the 
masters of the world were able so relentlessly to use against her for 
her own destruction. Britain restored to the comity of international 
finance, all rebels on the other side shattered, an international 
organization, with ‘teeth,’ formed to keep the Money-Lenders’ Peace 
—these be rich gains for Wall Street, but they are not the only gains. 


We have seen how Paul Warburg managed to foist his idea of a 
central banking system on Woodrow Wilson and other sincere 
reformers. He represented it as a device for securing stability in the 
price level, but as soon as it was set up he used it to maintain 
instability of prices, a condition essential for the practice of large- 
scale usury. Within two years, as our Ambassador in Washington 
reported, he and his friends had become the financial masters of 
America. If it were possible to go further, and establish the same 
device on an international scale, would it not enable the world’s 
strongest national reserve banking system to control its activities, 
so that the controllers of the national system could become the 
financial masters of the whole world? 


While the Second World War had still a long way to go to its 
determined end, ‘experts’ suddenly began, both here and in America, 
to prepare plans for a ‘sound’ monetary policy after it was over. Then 
came a gathering at a sylvan spot called Bretton Woods. By this 
time the reader will scarcely require to be told that its avowed object 
was to secure stability in the price level! There was one other 
similarity to the campaign for the passing of the Federal Reserve Act. 
That Act was preceded by the Aldrich Bill, a more extreme measure 
which failed to get through the House of Representatives. So was the 
Final Act of Bretton Woods preceded by the more drastic White 
Plan. It would almost seem in each case that the extreme measure 
was put first, to make the succeeding compromise seem the more 
gracious. However that might be, the Final Act of Bretton Woods 
was duly presented to the nations for approval. Lord Keynes arrived 
back in this country to commend it with great eagerness. It would, 
he assured us, secure stability of prices. The mechanism which it 
proposed to set up would conduct funds lying idle to irrigate the 
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currency of any necessitous area which might need them. In precisely 
this kind of language did Woodrow Wilson commend the Federal 
Reserve Board system. We know now that the Federal Reserve 
system, instead of doing what Wilson had intended, often deliberately 
withheld credit where it was needed in order to create a panic. We 
know, too, that it enabled the strongest group within its complex of 
interests to gain control of its policy and of the economic policies of 
the American nation. Few things are more astonishing in economic 
history than the apparent failure of Lord Keynes to lay the moral 
to his heart. 

The first objective of Bretton Woods is, of course, the linking of 
all currencies to gold. When sterling is fixed in terms of gold it will 
not be allowed to fluctuate above one per cent. There will be an 
obligation to buy and sell gold at a fixed buying and selling price. 
Member nations, moreover, will be obliged to include gold, in a given 
ratio, in their quotas to the International Monetary Fund, as well as 
in their contributions to the International Bank—the lodging of 
security against loans that have still to be advanced! The New York 
bankers have thus won on a world-scale the battle which they won on 
a national scale in 1893: henceforward gold is to be the measure of 
things. And they control the gold! 

Potentially even more catastrophic is the provision that nations 
will be unable, without the express consent of the Lords of Gold, to 
devalue their currencies above ten per cent. The seriousness of this 
enactment can only be understood by recalling that when, in 1931, 
it was vital for Britain to sever the link which bound her to the evil 
New York system, she found it necessary to devalue up to 27 per cent. 
Wall Street is determined that such a thing shall not be allowed to 
happen again. Should Britain or any other hard-pressed country 
attempt an unauthorized devaluation the international bankers will 
possess means of securing immediate redress. What means? The 
answer takes one’s breath away. Power has been vested in certain 
men to declare the defaulter an outlaw among nations. They can 
order member States not to trade with her, and so starve her people 
into submission. If Britain were to default, her own Dominions, on 
pain of dire penalties, would be required to employ economic sanc- 
tions against her; similarly if a Dominion defaulted the Mother 
Country would be called up—as Truth forcefully pointed out—‘to 
repay the blood-loyalty and sacrifices of two wars by declaring an 
economic war on that Dominion.’ Could anything be more intolerable? 


Some may draw comfort from the fact that Britain will be repre- 
sented among the official controllers of the International Monetary 
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Fund. Every one of the appointments of senior officials to the Federal 
Reserve Board was made by President Wilson, but that fact did not 
prevent it becoming the chosen weapon of Kuhn, Loeb and Company 
and their affiliated interests. So wul it be with the new Fund. No 
power at present on earth will be able to stop it carrying out the 
policy of the same group, again through the instrumentality of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s overwhelming financial leverage. By passing 
the Bretton Woods Bill, which it did without debate and in a hurried 
two hours, the British Labour majority made Great Britain a party 
to the creation of a World Bankers State, armed with powers beyond 
anything hitherto enjoyed by men. Simultaneously it made Britain 
a party to her own ultimate destruction. 


Comprehensive as is the Bretton Woods enactment, it was still not 
considered sufficiently specific in its detail to guarantee the money- 
lenders against the continuance of British sovereignty, which after 
the defeat of Imperial Germany and of Tsarist Russia was given first 
priority for liquidation. When Paul Warburg announced after the 
first World War that other debtor countries might hope for leniency, 
he made the categorical assertion that Britain would be treated as a 
‘case apart,’ and so, indeed, she was treated. During the inter-war 
period the New York financial bosses waged incessant economic war- 
fare against us. Its course during the first decade can be traced in a 
grimly interesting book called ‘America Conquers Britain,’ by 
Ludwell Denny. Our surrender of the command of the seas and our 
non-renewal of the Japanese Alliance have been noted. When we 
called upon America for a loan to fight the ravages of the depression 
the terms dictated were framed to create proletarian discontent, and 
did, in fact, lead to the mutiny at Invergordon. After we had been 
forced out of the Wall Street orbit the attacks on us were redoubled 
and kept up until the outbreak of war, when the assault on our 
sovereign independence as a Great Power had to take second place 
to the more urgent assault on Hitler’s Reich. But it was never aban- 
doned. Reporting to the Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Alberta in 1939, the Alberta Social Credit Board stated: ‘The 
evidence is overwhelming that the objective of International Finance 
in the present struggle centred in the war is the destruction, for all 
practical purposes, of the British Commonwealth of Nations as the 
bulwark of democracy. There can be little doubt that the forces con- 
trolled by International Finance will be invoked to concentrate on 
the weakening of the sovereign. power of the people, by means of a 
progressive centralization of power. The rapid increase of the debt 
structure as a result of the war, the introduction of large-scale plan- 
ning under bureaucratic central control, the impositions of harsh 
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regulations and the rapid increase of taxation are methods which have 
already proved successful in consolidating financial control in the past 
under the pretext of war conditions. Therefore they are likely to be 
the methods used by International Finance at the present time in 
the pursuit of its objective of world domination . . .” How lamentably 
true this prediction has been proved. Apart from its fulfilment inside 
Britain, the proofs of the prophecy lie in U.N.O., in Bretton Woods, 
and in the special measure drawn up to give Britain the coup de grace 
—the American Loan Agreement. Bretton Woods would have made 
any economic insulation of the British Empire a difficult and pre- 
carious undertaking: the Loan Agreement makes it an impossible 
one. It wipes out the sterling area and uses the euphemism ‘contrac- 
tion’ to define the abolition of Imperial Preference. Henceforward 
American goods and capital will sweep us from our Empire markets. 
The Federal Reserve Board will dictate our financial policy during 
the period of the loan-repayment, which means that it will enjoy a 
fifty-years’ usufruct of the Empire—or of what is now about to cease 
being the Empire. Great Britain herself will be forced in repayment 
to sell more and more of her capital assets at home, as she has 
already sold them abroad. Unless a great upsurge of the national 
spirit moves her to a speedy revolt against these iniquities, she must 
become a mere financial colony—slum would be a more appropriate 
word—of Wall Street banksterdom. An exaggeration? Perspicacious 
Americans do not think so. Said Mr John Abbink, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council of the U.S.: ‘If the Bretton Woods 
plan and the U.S. loan to Britain are properly developed, the dollar 
will replace the pound as the monetary plan for world finance. The 
U.S. will become the greatest financial agent the world has ever 
known.’ For ‘U.S.’ read ‘Wall Street,’ and for ‘agent’ read ‘master’; 
the picture is then true. Mr Abbink added: ‘The line of credit to be 
offered Britain, together with the settlement of Lend-Lease, is 
small price to pay for the opportunity to plan a period of prosperity 
such as this country (the U.S.) has never known. I confess some 
doubt about the British ability to comply with all the conditions. 
Unimaginable prosperity for America: Britain too impoverished to 
meet her commitments! President Truman contented himself with 
saying that the loan would be ‘good business’ for America. Both the 
President and Mr Abbink are greatly mistaken, however, if they 
suppose that there is any hope of permanent prosperity for America 
in this ‘good business,’ not only because of the flaw in the heart of 
the export-capitalist system, but even more because permanent 
prosperity would ruin the entire money-lending racket. What will 
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become permanent will be the stranglehold of the money-lenders 
over mankind. 

There is, perhaps, a reservation to be made here. It may not be a 
stranglehold over the whole of mankind. Mr Churchill in his Fulton 
speech referred to the shadow which has fallen over the Allied victory. 
There is some evidence that the same shadow has fallen over Wall 
Street. The modern international banking system—although its seed 
was sown in Britain by the financial advisers of William III, who in 
turn had imported it from Holland—did not begin to come into its 
own until the French Revolution had thoroughly watered the ground. 
The 1848 revolts strengthened its growth. Thereafter we find it 
developing in continuous association with the forces of the Left; 
friends nurtured the Russian Communist State with American money 
which they fed through German channels. Since then international 
capitalism and international socialism have planned many campaigns 
together; at this very time they are presenting a united front against 
Spain, Portugal and Argentina. Why this mutual attraction? One 
reason, no doubt, is that the Money-Power possesses that which it 
may be expected to possess—money. And Communism has never 
shown that it despises money. Conversely, Bolshevism is a potent 
ally in undermining the Monarchical or National State, which is the 
only effective rival to the complete Bankers’ State. Moreover, so long 
as the headquarters of the financial system are located in the most 
powerful industrial state, and so long as free enterprise therein is 
assured, the Money-Power in the ordinary course can have little 
objection to other nations establishing socialist economies. Govern- 
ments are peculiarly susceptible to the pressure which it knows so 
well how to exert: their contracts always go in largest measure to 
the entrenched vested interests. If every export and every import be 
made a Government contract, the Money-Power in the free enterprise 
country can look, therefore, to abundant profits and an absolute 
ultimate control. Potential rivals will also be eliminated—a first- 
class attraction. 

The New Zealand writer, Mr A. N. Field, who has done more than 
any man living to expose the wickedness of the financial system, 
summed up in these words the situation as it existed in 1932: “The 
position is that international finance, by enticing the world into 
enormous debts and then withholding the means of payment, is 
goading mankind into the arms of the international revolutionaries 
established in Moscow.’ That position certainly existed fourteen 
years ago; it existed as recently as fourteen months ago. But now, 
as I say, has fallen the shadow. It is the not inconsiderable shadow 
of Russia. 
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Red Russia was the child of Wall Street finance, and even today 
she is not averse from borrowing from her parents—a well-known 
method of keeping affections sweet and fresh in that family relation- 
ship. Now, however, it has become exceedingly clear that such loans 
will be used for a purpose different from any thought possible before 
the war—the strengthening of Russia as an Imperialism which may 
rival and overthrow the Dollar Imperialism of the Federal Reserve 
Board. This does not mean that the quarrel is necessarily a perma- 
nent one: the tremendous anti-Russian ‘build-up’ in America during 
the fortnight before Mr Churchill’s Fulton speech, for instance, may 
have been caused by some purely local dispute—such as the division 
of the spoils in Manchuria—and a permanent settlement may well 
see the two Imperialisms again at work breaking up and devouring 
the British Empire. 

The quandary in which Britain finds herself is one of the utmost 
difficulty and menace. Any attempt to steer her own course by build- 
ing up an Empire economy on a sound monetary basis would meet 
with immense opposition abroad, and be freely sabotaged at home 
by Fifth Columnists—both those serving Moscow and the others on 
the Right who seek to shelter behind the illusory egis of America. 
There is, moreover, very little recognition in this country of the facts 
behind the conventional Press and B.B.C. facade. Some men have 
fought bravely against Bretton Woods, it is true—at their head 
Messrs Robert Boothby, Christopher Hollis, Norman Smith, Richard 
Stokes and Michael Foot in the House of Commons, Lord Beaver- 
brook and the Duke of Bedford in the House of Lords—but as yet 
the picture of world affairs in their totality has been revealed to only 
a small fraction of the British people, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the ignorance of the rest has been deliberately fostered by the 
staging of political sham-fights for their distraction—a technique 
admitted in the extract from the U.S. Bankers’ Magazine which I 
have quoted. 

Unless enlightenment comes within the next few months Britain 
as a Great Power will cease to exist, and ‘sole sovereign sway and 
masterdom’ over all British lands will pass into the keeping of a 
small group of master-usurers who know the value of everything in 
the world—provided it can be measured in terms of gold! 

A. K. CHESTERTON. 





Nore.—It has been suggested that the information in this article is 
inaccurate. The matter will therefore be discussed in a subsequent 
issue of Blackfriars.—Tue Epiror. 
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HUMANISM IN EDUCATION 


Some months before the outbreak of the war, an American Jesuit 
published an educational study of considerable importance, which 
has been almost entirely neglected in England. It is time that this 
work was more widely known, for it is a book for Catholics today and 
especially for all who teach in Catholic schools. It is the product of 
first-class Catholic historical scholarship, and is a fine example of a 
proper use of history. The author ends the book with an induction, 
from the wealth of historical facts which he presents, as to what are 
the essential factors in any education provided by the Society of 
Jesus and describes how these factors can be applied to schools 
today, particularly in the United States. 

This work is remarkable for its dissimilarity to the produc- 
tions of most secular scholarship and to most secular sociology today. 
In the first place it leads on, from a specialized and detailed his- 
torical research concerned with the foundations of the first Jesuit 
Colleges and the influences and historical processes leading to the 
Ratio Studiorum of 1599, to a broad outline of Jesuit practice up to 
the present day, instead of confining itself to a particular department 
of knowledge or history supposedly self-sufficient. In the second place 
the educational policy which is suggested by the final chapter is based 
on detailed practical experience, and long-founded tradition and 
depends on a Christian philosophy of life, specifically scholastic 
philosophy: thus it advises for present-day probiems without allow. 
ing the solution to be dictated by and produced within the very 
causes of the problems themselves. The solution has been tried and 
tested by many centuries and could not be acclaimed as ‘progressive’ 
in the evolutionary sense; it is based on a logical rational philosophy 
instead of on the illogical so-called dynamic hotch-potch of gnostic 
religiosity and worship of the natural sciences which informs most 
sociology and educational theory to-day. 

The book covers in masterly fashion whole tracts of the history of 
Jesuit education, dealing in detail with the humanistic side of the 
curriculum, which have never been described before. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first part extends from 1548 to 1584, 
tracing ‘the establishment and scholastic organization of the first 
Jesuit colleges at Messina, Palermo, Rome and in other parts of. 
Italy; in Spain and Portugal. The early school programs and ordina- 
tions formulated by Ignatius and Nadal are presented and reviewed 





(t) The Jesuit Code of Libera! Education: The Development and Scope of the 
Ratio Studiorum. By Alan P. Farrell, 8.J., Ph.D. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1938). 
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in their relation to actual classroom trial.’ Detailed description is 
given of the parts played by Ignatius himself (too often underrated) 
and Ledesma. The second division goes up to 1599 and extensive use 
has been made in it of unpublished material and primary sources to 
show ‘that freedom in the expression of opinion, combined with a fine 
sense of co-operation which made it possible to mould one official 
system of studies applicable to Jesuit schools in every part of the 
world’ (preface), that is, the Ratio Studiorum of 1599. The final 
division describes. briefly the Ratio in operation up to 1772, when the 
Society was suppressed. It continues with the revision of the Ratio in 
1832 and finally describes the permanent and distinctive qualities of 
the Ratio. 

These qualities lie in ite spirit and method. For the first, will and 
intellect must be trained side by side: ‘the theology of sanctification 
and salvation is intrinsic to the system’; so also ‘the Latin and Greek 
classics and scholastic philosophy are constants in any educational 
planning, because they offer abiding and universal values for human 
training.’ ‘Scholastic philosophy, particularly scholastic metaphysics, 
crowns the training in the liberal disciplines by laying a sound 
foundation for an adequate understanding, interpretation and applica- 
tion to human life of the sciences, both natural and social, and by 
providing a rational basis for faith—becoming the handmaid of 
religion, which is the proper and supreme integrating principle of 
knowledge.’ (Page 403). For the second, ‘this methodology meant 4 
threefold process of stating a precept or proposition, which the 
teacher explained and illustrated with the co-operation of the class 
and which the pupils then applied in laboratory exercises. This 
method was the basis of all Jesuit teaching, whether of the languages, 
the sciences, mathematics, philosophy, or theology,’ and ‘is adapt- 
able to the teaching of any branch in the curriculum and is exten- 
sively used in modern pedagogy’ (Page 405). 

Finally there are four most interesting appendices including an 
admirable bibliography; the whole book contains. a thorough collec- 
tion of notes, and references and an index. 

This is a book for the times because it seeks to renew a particular 
branch (that of secondary and higher academic education) of the life 
of the Church by returning to principles tried by experience and based 
on Christian truth. Written by one of its members, it seeks to urge 
the Society of Jesus to return to the essentials of its own education 
with its own distinctive means and ends applicable to children at any 
time and any place and to turn away from the modern disintegrated 
method wherein the content, means and ends of education are 
largely determined by current problems of a superficial social or 
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economic nature. The author seeks also to renew our appreciation of 
the art of teaching. The ideal which is held up before the Jesuit 
teacher, he says, includes the qualities of the apostle, the scholar 
and the gentleman. Fr Farrell ends: ‘It would be possible to suggest 
a specific plan of studies, but it has been thought best not to do so 
lest the relevant point of the chapter be lost in the confusion of 
centrifugal discussion. . . . Certainly however the Jesuit schools will 
hold to their aim of furnishing their students with a supernatural 
philosophy of life, and they will continue to regard the classics and 
philosophy as admirable means to achieve this aim.’ Jon Topp. 








REVIEWS 


Puysics AND PuiLosopHy. A Study of Saint Thomas’s Commentary 
on the Kight Books of Anstotie’s Physics. By James A. 
McWilliams, S.J. (Lhe American Catnoic Philosopnical 
Association, Washington; $2.UU). 

This is the second voiume to appear in this series of Studies, which 
aims at providing pubiicaton tor noteworthy and philosophicaliy im- 
portant material which otherwise might not see the jight of day. 1t is 
the ‘instrument ot further research, rather than a research itself.’ 
The book is divided into two parts: the first contains an introduction 
to the Physics, with other sections on the laws of movement, and a 
translation of the first tive lectiones of S. Thomas’s commentary on 
the third Book. ‘The second part contains a précis of the commentary 
on all eight books, a note on the sempiternity of movement, and an 
analysis of the commentary on the eight books. The work concludes 
with tabulated references to the Contra Gentes and Summa, a useful 
bibliography of more or less contemporary literature, and a not very 
ambitious index. 

In general, the work is a useful one. The analyses help the student 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of what is a very extensive and complex 
work. The author recognises the pressing need for the Philosophia 
Perennis to get to grips with modern scientific thought. The chapter 
on the laws of motion contains a useful comparison of the views of 
Newton, Descartes, S. Thomas, and Aristotle, on the subject of 
Inertia. I think that if more space and ingenuity had been spent 
on extending this comparative study the book would have been 
enormously strengthened in its appeal. In particular, that part of the 
book which carries the independent conclusions of the writer seems 
weak. There is an ‘Elenchus’ of meanings of the word ‘Infinite’ 
running to half a page which is pedagogically a mistake as it leads 
the student to approach the Physics through learnt definitions instead 
of observed facts. This is a pity in view of the denial of many scien- 
tists that our Physics are inductive, and the more so because of the. 
close connexion of this.term with the doctrine of the Analogy of. 
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Matter, which seems to the present writer the root cause of such 
approximations of the old Physics to the new, as are to be found, 
for example, in the comparison of theories of inertia which Professor 
MeWilliams notes. On this point of Induction it seems that the 
Professor (page 25) seeks to contradistinguish Physics and Meta- 
physics, on the ground that the former science is inductive, but the 
latter not so. He argues that Metaphysics is concerned with separated 
forms, which are simply Act, but do not ‘exist,’ (presumably in what 
may be called an independent manner, apart trom the observer), 
whereas Physics is concerned with what exists in the sense of what 
may be sensibly perceived by us. These objects are not simply in 
act, like the separated forms of Metaphysics, but are both in potency 
and act, simultaneously. Thus, he concludes, Metaphysics studies the 
purely actual, or the purely potential; but Physics is the study of the 
actual in potency. This, he considers, is the existential, and thus the 
basis of induction. The strict inference from this is that it is one 
thing to be in Act, and another to Exist; therefore some things are 
in act which do not exist. If ‘Exist’ is the Latin ‘Esse,’ then Meta- 
physics is in a bad way, for it lacks an inductive basis. 

‘The commentary is well summarized, but with certain lapses. Thus 
on page 30 the author fails to reproduce S. Thomas’s terminology and 
the sense of the text is lost. Saint Thomas is saying that ‘Motus,’ 
unlike ‘Being,’ reduces to certain categories which are in fact pre- 
dicamental; namely, Substance, Quantity, Quality, and Place. Now 
‘Being’ is predicated of the categories on its own account, and is thus 
the common analogue of them all. Movement, on the other hand, is 
predicated of the categories not on its own account, but because it is 
an imperfect act, whose principle is precisely the form peculiar to the 
category in which it is; getting bigger, for instance, is in the category 
of Quantity, because the principle of the action is number. Since, 
therefore, movement is predicated of the categories, to which Being 
is common, the division of movement, because it is a division of the 
categories, is also a division of being, and thus « sufficient Division. 
The commentary succeeds in formulating the rather abstruse Division, 
but fails to assign clearly the reason for its: completeness to the fact 
that it is a division of ‘Being,’ simply remarking that ‘Being, of 
course, is analogously cominon to them’ (i.e., the categories). This 
failure, taken technically, would cause the theory of movement 
worked out in the Physics to break down irreparably, as it would 
destroy the universality of its principles. Feirx Warts, O.P. 


CHRISTENTUM ENDE ODER WENDE? Die religiése Sinndeutung der 
Gegenwart aus der Vergangenheit—fiir die Zukunft. By 
Johannes Reeb. (Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln/Kéln, 1941.). 

It is strange that no historian of Catholic theology should have 
been tempted to write a history of lay-theology. So far as I am 
aware, the very interesting index X of Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
giving some 700 names of lay theologians in the Middle Ages, has 
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never been worked up, nor an attempt made to show whether they 
wrote for laymen or for the clergy. Even more significant would 
be the study of the history of tneology by and for laymen in the 
last 8300 years, when the laity has become alienated from theological 
scholarship. At present, all the great movements prominent in the 
life of the Universal Church, the social, the missionary, the liturgical 
and the Thomist movements, are equally promoted by the clergy 
and by the laity, and it has become one of the characteristics of 
the Chureh’s recent history that laymen take a more lively, and 
indeed a more active interest in scholarly theology. Whilst, on 
the one hand, it is generally felt, that the traditional, intellectual 
training of the laity had become inadequate to their ascetic and 
contemplative life, many theologians realise that with regard to 
theology itself the alienation from the laity has been detrimental. 
In the 18th and 19th centuries the gap between theological scholar- 
ship and laity was one of the main reasons for the considerable 
increase in that type of literature which has been appropriately 
termed paraphilosophy and paratheology. The enemies of the 
Church realised the significance of this gap much earlier than either 
the theologians or the faithful themselves. Since the appearance 
of Rationalism, an ever increasing literature catered for the intel- 
lectual wants of the laity, claiming that scholarly theology had be- 
come petrified and that at the same time the laity had been kept 
in undue ignorance. 


Johannes Reeb’s book is an outstanding example of popular in- 
struction through lectures in theology, outstanding, however, less 
for its achievement than for its extreme methods. In a general 
way this book belongs to the group round the Institute for modern 
popular Education, the great arsenal of intellectual armament for 
German Catholics, organised by two young laymen, Heinz Raskop 
and Dr. Josef Pieper, at Dortmund. It is to be noted, however, 
that this Institute has not actually published Johannes Reeb’s book. 
Not only does it compare unfavourably with the Institute’s publica- 
tions, such as the ‘‘ Layman’s Dogmatic,’’ by Fr. Leo v. Rudloff, 
0.8.B., and the ‘* Theology of the New Testament,’’ by Dr. Otto 
Kuss, but it also is far more popular than these books. The author 
promises to give a groundplan of 2,000 years of spiritual history and 
of the present religious situation. According to Mr. Reeb, the de- 
Christianisation of Europe begins as early as 13800 and reaches its 
climax in present-day Collectivism which, however, is ‘‘ merely ”’ 
Liberalism, its alleged main antagonist, carried on to its final 
consequences. (Such a relativistic interpretation of antagonism 
between the enemies of the Church themselves reminds me of the 
attempts of the Nazis to demonstrate an internal relationship be- 
tween Bolshevism and Christianity). It is deplorable that an 
attempt to popularise great historical developments should lead to 
such undue simplifications and falsifying generalisations. We should 
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take our adversaries and their mutual differences more seriously. 
Mr. Reeb wrote his book before the collapse of France; and he 
presents the political conditions underlying the present-day religious 
situation as follows: The collectivistic powers (Germany and 
Russia) are fighting the democratic powers (England and France), 
whilst the authoritarian powers (Italy and Spain) stand in between, 
and are actually to be highly praised for their exemplary attitude 
towards the Church. It is amusing to see how such high-sounding 
theories on universal history utterly fail in prognostic details. Un- 
fortunately the non-Catholic readers for whom Mr. Reeb’s book is 
also intended, will become suspicious with regard to other more 
important points, They will hardly agree with the author in his 
description of liberalism and socialism as a collection of slogans and 
deliberate lies. If it is necessary to characterise them as “‘ satanic,” 
a Catholic should take Satan a little more seriously. In popular 
Catholic literature we frequently find adversaries presented in such 
a way that the unbiassed reader wonders how they can be so power- 
ful, why every intelligent person does not perceive the superficiality, 
wickedness and falsehood depicted by the author (or lecturer). It 
is dangerous indeed to induce Catholic laymen to think of the great 
intellectual tradition of modern Europe as mere bluff, and to over- 
look the strong material foundations of this tradition. 


Mr. Reeb advocates the distinction between theoretical conviction 
and real experience made by modern Continental philosophers. He 
rightly presents the connection established by Christ between God 
and man as real, and not merely spiritual. But we may protest at 
having to change our ideas on reality so radically when he says 
that instead of the internal-real unity existing within Mother- 
Church, the Reformers have set up a merely external spiritual 
unity. The spiritual is no longer identical with the internal sphere, 
nor is reality merely external, as claimed by the idealists. We have 
newly recognised that material facts count infinitely more than 
theories, and that however clever, an explanation of a failure can 
never make up for a success, however small. The traditional re- 
proach that ‘* Christianity has failed,’’ e.g., in the spheres of 
political and social realities, can no longer be refuted by pointing 
out (as Mr. Reeb does) that Christianity is concerned with man’s 
relationship with God and that in this respect it cannot fail and 
has not failed, that only single Christians have failed and that the 
blame for the present disaster lies exclusively on the de-Christian- 
ised world which has rejected the teaching of the Church and per- 
verted some of her members. Is this a satisfactory explanation 
of the failure in ‘‘ Catholic ’’ countries to realise the social pro- 
gramme laid down in the Encyclicals? Does this explain why, for 
a thousand years past, Catholic princes and nations have waged 


war against one another. As long as we fail to recognise that the 


de-Christianisation of Europe is a historical process based on facts 
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rather than on ideas, and that its re-Christianisation must be based 
on real conversion rather than on ideas of universal history, we shall 
be unable to answer Mr. Reeb’s question: Christianity, at its end 
or at its turning-point? 

Mr. Reeb concludes with the characteristic antithesis of our age: 
Here Christ, there Anti-Christ! He acknowledges that the whole of 
the modern world is Satan’s work, and at its main stages, a per- 
version of correct ideas held by the Church. Whilst the Reformers 
claimed that for a thousand years the world had been surrendered 
to Satan, Mr. Reeb says that since 1800 it has more and more come 
under the rule of Anti-Christ. With regard to the present age, he 
actually speaks of a considerable part of mankind being ‘’ without 
grace,’’ and accordingly without any communion with Christians. 
This lack of communion between Christians and non-Christians 
however is less the result of different ideas than of the increase in 
the complexity of material reality, and in the difficulties of life. 

I only mention these points because they appear rather typical 
of a certain class of Catholic literature which, in recent years, claims 
to have superseded the traditional methods of controversial tracts. 
If we intend to overhaul these methods, we must trust our lay- 
readers and their intellectual capacities a little more. We must 
teach them again the great art of distinction. This is indeed diffi- 
cult in times of emergency when we would rather receive large- 
scale maps in order to regain orientation in the maze around us. 
Less than ever, however, Catholics can avail themselves of the 
simple methods, cleverly adopted and elaborated by their antagon- 
ists. Even the simplest layman cannot be spared the cumbersome 
task of seeing truth in detail, and, in fact, it will be one of the 
great duties of modern popular theology by and for laymen to teach 
again the great truth that intellectual work is as troublesome as 
any manua!, professional work. 

JoHN HENNIG. 


THe Russians aND THEIR CHURCH. By Nicolas Zernov, Ph.D. 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d. net). 


EasteRN CaTHoLtics UNpER Soviet Rute. By Michael Derrick. 
(“Sword of the Spirit,’’ 1s. 6d.). 


Dr Zernov here gives us a skilfully compressed and very readable 
conspectus of Russian history and of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in relation thereto. The view of Orthodoxy presented is rather that of 
one school of thought, and therefore may give a somewhat misleading 
impression to non-Orthodox; on the other hand, the English reader 
gets some salutary instruction on some of the historical reasons for 
Russian suspicion of the Catholic West since the thirteenth century. 
But we are already indebted to Dr Zernov for several books about 
his people and their church, and it is therefore permissible here to 
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take up only one point in his latest work, and that in relation to the 
subject of Mr Derrick’s pamphlet. 

Chapter X of The Russians and Their Church is devoted to ‘“The 
Orthodox in Poland and Lithuania.’’ We are here presented with a 
picture of the Union of Brest-Litovsk in 1595-96 as a political con- 
spiracy of the Poles, dovetailed into an ecclesiastical plot of the 
Roman Church and abetted by misled and ambitious Orthodox 
bishops in Byelorussia and The Ukraine, to force the Orthodox people 
of those regions into communion with Rome by the cunning device of 
“‘allowing’’ them to keep their own Slav-Byzantine rites and customs. 
Since then, it is implied, those Catholics of Slav-Byzantine rite whose 
territory did not (till our own day) return to Russian rule, principally 
the Ukrainians (or Ruthenians) of Eastern Galicia, have been kept 
in unwilling submission to the Holy See only by the coercion exer- 
cised by Austrian and Polish governments and by time-serving 
hierarchs. 

That is a common view among the Orthodox; it has been accepted 
in good faith by many Anglicans; it has found its way into reference 
and other books. It is time it was modified. 

To present the Union of Brest as a spontaneous movement of 
Slav- Byzantine Christians into unity with the West would be equally 
false. The motives were mixed, there were abominable things done 
on both sides. A tree is known by its fruits; most ‘“human trees”’ are 
both good and bad, and the Union of Brest was no exception: its 
fruit accordingly was both good and bad. Dr Zernov presents the 
whole tree and the whole harvest as rotten. 

It would be possible to criticize Mr Derrick’s Eastern Catholics 
under Soviet Rule by going deeper than he does or by examining the 
matter from an angle different from his: but he does give documented 
contemporary facts and show some of the good fruit of the Union 
of Brest. abet 

After the partition of Poland that began in 1772, many Slav- 
Byzantine Catholics, at the ‘‘invitation’’ of the Tsar, abandoned 
communion with Rome; other many were forced exteriorly to do 50, 
by the knout, by the spectacle of their recalcitrant neighbours being 
deported to Siberia. No doubt today many Slav-Byzantine Catholics 
in Galicia and elsewhere are quietly abandoning communion with 
Rome at the ‘“‘invitation’’ of certain atheist-sponsored Russian 
ecclesiastics. But not one of their bishops is at liberty there, and 
several have already died in Soviet prisons; hundreds of priests have 
been executed, imprisoned or exiled; five hundred priests, gathered 
in the cathedral at Lvov to protest, were all arrested, except those 
who were shot; the lay people are given the alternatives of repudiat- 
ing their church or of deportation. Many of them have refused to 
submit; and of well over 2,000 clergy, only 42 were recorded to have 
thrown in their lot with the oppressors by June 30 of last year. 
Mr Derrick writes of these things; Dr Zernov ignores them and 
their meaning. 
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Their meaning is—as another reviewer of The Russians and Their 
Church has pointed out—that there were more and better things in 
the Union of Brest than Polish politics and ecclesiastical scheming; 
for men and women do not voluntarily give their lives or suffer 
persecution and exile for the sake of 350-year-old clerical intrigues 
and the political dodges of foreigners. Just as there are some things 
that Catholics can learn to their profit from the non-Catholic East, 
so there are things to be learned by Russian Christians from their 
Catholic brethren: among those things is the meaning of cecumeni- 
city and unity. The Catholic must recognize as his brethren invisibly 
in the Church all men of good will in good faith, ‘‘Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics.’’ Are ‘‘uniates’’ alone excluded from sobornost? 

DonaLp ATTWATER. 


La THEOLOGIE DE L’EGuisE de saint Clément de Rome 4 saint 
Irénée, par Gustave Bardy (Editions du Cerf; 120 frs.). 

A valuable addition by an eminent patrologist and historian to the 
‘““Unam Sanctam’’ series published by the French Dominicans. 
It will add little to what is already familiar to the expert, and its 
judgment on controverted issues is mostly conventional and sober, 
but it provides a comprehensive, inspiring and synthetic account of 
how the Church was viewed and how her life was lived in post- 
apostolic times. V.W. 


Attack Upon ‘‘CurisTENDOM,”’’ By Soeren Kierkegaard, translated 
by Walter Lowrie (Oxford University Press; 15s.). 

“This is Kierkegaard’s last work, and almost the last to be trans- 
lated.’” We may be thankful indeed that it was not by these bitter 
and sometimes shallow polemical diatribes that Kierkegaard was 
introduced to us in England as he was in Germany. 

Of course there is a great deal of truth in them; truth which is still 
a challenge to complacent Christians and to ‘‘defenders of Christian 
civilization.’’ Kierkegaard in his later days saw more and more clearly 
what Christianity is not; it is less certain that his almost obsessional 
preoccupation with contemporary hypocrisy and ‘‘twaddle’’ had not 
obscured even his own previous insight into what it is. It would be 
easy for a theologian to reduce many of his more extravagant utter- 
ances to perfectionist heresy and for a psychologist to suspect para- 
noia. It is trite but necessary to point out that he had driven both his 
opponents and himself on to the horns of a dilemma which could not 
be resolved outside the Catholic Church. V.W. 


Tue Aspe EpGEwortaH—1745-1807. By M. V. Woodgate. (Brown 
& Nolan; 7s. 6d.). 

Our grandfathers were very familiar with the name of Edgeworth of 

Edgeworthstown. For two members of that family had won con- 

siderable prominence for themselves—Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 

the busy bustling versatile inventor who just missed being a genius, 

and who sank into Byron’s ‘‘worst of bores, a boisterous bore’’; and 
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his daughter Maria Edgeworth, that most didactic of novelists, and 
author of moral and improving tales and educational books innumer. 
able, the typical early Victorian governess minus any orthodox 
religion. There was, however, another Edgeworth, a cousin of theirs, 
and far less clever than they, whose not very long life was in the 
main highly inconspicuous and most hidden, who yet for a brief space 
attained world-wide fame and will be remembered so long as history 
continues to be written. He is the subject of this biography, the priest 
who at the willing risk of his own life stood on the scaffold beside 
Louis XVI and helped his King to die a splendid and a Christian 
death. It is well there should be a new Life in English of this 
admirable man. The last such appeared in 1913, and is we imagine 
long out of print. And new material has come to hand since then. 
The best pages of this book are those which contain the Abbé’s own 
simple and artless but most moving story of his ministrations in the 
prison of the Temple, the King’s last Mass and Communion, the 
drive through the endless crowded streets, the scaffold and the 
guillotine. It is notable that the Abbé Edgeworth makes no mention 
of his oft-alleged final utterance, that ‘‘sublime benediction’’ cited 
by Sir A. Alison and by Thomas Carlyle: ‘“‘Son of S. Louis, ascend 
to Heaven!’’ And indeed modern historical criticism has ascribed 
the phrase to the imagination and inventive genius of a clever French 
journalist. 

The volume under review is too short to quote from. But we may 
mention that one or two characters emerge from it with a greatly 
enhanced reputation, notably the exiled Bourbons at whose sad 
shadow-court in Courland amid poverty and ice and snow the Abbé 
spent his last years. They were ever his grateful appreciative friends. 

One section of the Abbé’s Life is quite new to us—the curious 
story of his father’s conversion, an instance of a beneficed clergyman 
of the Church of Ireland becoming a Catholic a hundred years before 
the Oxford Movement. And most singularly that conversion could be 
traced back in its beginnings to a conversation with an un-named 
Anglican Bishop: ‘‘Are you not shocked at the idolatry of the Mass?” 
asked Mr Edgeworth. ‘‘No, sir,’’ was the answer; “‘they worship not 
the Host but Christ whom they consider to be therein. You cannot 
term that worship idolatry.’’ Almost word for word Dr Johnson’s 
well-known reply to a similar question near half-a-century later! 

Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


HivarrE Betitoc. By Robert Hamilton (Douglas Organ; 5s.). 
The realization that the author of 
““Matilda told such dreadful lies 
It made one gasp and stretch one’s eyes 
has also written a History of England, The Servile State, Milton, 
The Four Men, and a hundred other books on disparate subjects has 


caused Mr Hamilton to seek in this brochure the basic principle that 
inspires Belloc and his books. ‘‘If I have done nothing more than 
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indicate the essential underlying unity of his work,’’ he writes, ‘‘I 
shall be content.’’ This unity lies in Belloc’s Christian humanism, 
which is ‘‘founded upon the stupendous fact that God himself is a 
humanist since he paid man the supreme compliment of the Incarna- 
tion.’’ A vivid understanding of the Incarnation and the sacramen- 
talism of created things runs through Belioc’s thought and deter- 
mines his attitude to history and sociology. The objects of his studies 
are people who breathe God’s air und tive by divine grace, not so 
many specimens laid out for dissection in the laboratory—or rather 
slaughter-house—of ‘‘exact science’’ history. His essays see the 
reflection of the Creator in creatures, and the joy and the verve of 
the poetry come from the same source as that ot Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. For this reason Belloc will always be recognized even by those 
who disagree with his principles as one of the greatest writers of the 
century. His humanism makes his style concrete, factual, visual— 
qualities which great literature must possess. 

All this is Mr Hamilton’s thesis which he expounds neatly in fifty- 
odd pages. Occasionally however he lapses into the fault of which 
Belloc himself has been accused, unverified assumption and failure 
to probe evidence to its roots. It is the defect of the humanist’s 
qualities. He sees creation in three dimensions and that, quite 
rightly, satisfies him. Unfortunately it does not satisfy the academic 
mind, and however impatient we may feel with the pedantry of 
professors we have to admit on our humanist principles that they are 
God’s creatures and do command a hearing. So it is dangerous to 
say ‘I quote from memory,’ or to suggest that William Walton’s 
Facade is a piece of music unique in so far as it produces laughter. 
Inis may be true, but some readers may refuse to accept it without 
proof. These are tiny matters, but such things have been the 
cause of much misunderstanding of Belloc, and it is only confidence 
in the agility of the humanist’s mind which bids us ask him to try 
to understand the pedant rather than vice versa. These and one mis- 
print are small defects in a well-planned monograph. It now remains 
for someone to write the life. GERARD MzEatTH, O.P. 


Homer: THE OpyssEy. A new translation by E. V. Rieu. (The 
Penguin Classics; 1s.). 

This volume inaugurates a new Penguin series—a library of classics 
chosen from many languages and freshly translated for the occasion. 
Some dozen works are already advertised as in preparation—from 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Russian and Norwegian. The most 
spectacular choice of a translator is that of Miss Sayers for the 
Divine Comedy. 

Mr Rieu’s Odyssey deserves longer consideration than can be given 
here. Briefly, its English is more specifically and more consistently 
modern than that of its predecessors. The translation is well thought 
out and has many incidental felicities, but one may ask if it is not 
pitched in too colloquial a tone. After all, modern English has many 
varieties, and insistence on one of them may sometimes produce 
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effects of incongruity. On p. 105 we read: ‘They too are heaven-born, 
but Artemis overtops them all, and where ali are beautiful there is 
no question which is she.’ Excellent. But then on the same page: 
“What is this shrill echo in my ears, as though some girls were 
shrieking? Nymphs, I suppose . . .” Not so good. W.S. 


THE CosmoLoaicaL Eye. By Henry Miller (Poetry London, 10s.). 
‘Il want to be read by less and less people,’ says Mr Miller. In which 
case one May wonder why he is not content with the reputation of 
being the least-read but most-quoted of paper-backed, Paris-pub- 
lished Americans. The present selection (with a generous inclusion 
of asterisks) of Mr Miller’s writings is valuable when words are linked 
to experience, as in an extraordinarily vivid piece of autobiography, 
‘Via Dieppe-Newhaven,’ or (freed from an inexcusably earnest 
obscenity) in ‘The Tailor Shop’ (from Black Spring), where the 
seedy, sweaty world of New York’s Bowery comes paintully alive. 

A film scenario, literary criticism (including a valuable analysis of 
Lawrence, Proust, Joyce), fragments of autobiography, chapters of 
novels—The Cosmological Eye is really a writer's bazaar, with a 
fearless contempt for fashions in literature, politics and the world at 
large as the trade-mark of all the merchandise. And how he hates 
industrial capitalism, and America as its incarnation! ‘Until this 
colossal, senseless machine which we have made of America is 
smashed and scrapped, there can be no hope.’ 

Often muddled, violent, ugly, Mr Miller is never mediocre. He is 
never taken in, and behind the phantasmagoria of myth and symbol 
and esoteric nattering there remains a man who certainly speaks for 
himself—something in a gramophone age. LE. 


Eastwarp Or Aut. By Frances Wynne. (Dublin: M. H. Gill; 6s.). 
Eastward of All behold the true level of Mankind. The title of 
Mrs. Wynne’s book comes from Claudel, and that is as it should 
be. Accounts of conversion can too often be merely reminiscences 
with a moral: they end up with the reception into the Church in- 
stead of with the Order of the Bath, so to say. But the classics of 
conversion—St. Augustine’s Confessions or Newman’s Apologia— 
transcend the occasion and the man. And Eastward of All, while 
making no pretensions at being more than a simple record of how 
one person came to an unconditional surrender to the demands of 
Truth, has a sustained strength which springs from its single pur- 
pose—‘‘nothing short of the Whole Christ will ever satisfy us.’’ 
Within. this context, Mrs. Wynne’s narrative emerges as a de- 
lightful account of childhood in an Irish country-house, of life as 
an art-student in London, of marriage into one of the oldest of 
Welsh families—and, finally, through the conversion of mother and 
son, of the restoration to Garthewin of its ancient Catholic heri- 
tage. Several ‘‘period’’ photographs, and two of the author’s own 
pictures, add to the interest of a graceful and intelligent book. 
Inttup Evans, O.P. 
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HicH aRE THE Mountains. By Hannah Closs (Andrew Dakers; 
10s. 6d.). 
This is a novel—a piece of high writing which derives, according to 
previous works, from Walter Pater. A few examples will show the 
injustice done to Pater by the comparison: 
‘His breath came in short convulsive gasps and his heart pounded 
— his ribs. At last, his pulses quietened . 
. the long, jagged ridge of blue rising against the horizon.’ 
. the hated name still ringing in his ears, the boy sped on.’ 
The book, in short, is written in a series of clichés and what might 
have been a fine story is obscured by this ‘fine writing,’ pretentious 
enough, unless the style has altered vastly since the last novel, to 
deceive the reviewers. But then, books like Anthony Adverse and 
Gone with the Wind were also thought to be great novels. L.T. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WoRLD or Nations. By George F. MacLeod 
(Friends Peace Committee; 4d.). 

In his powerful broadcast, here reprinted by the Friends to encourage 
European relief, the founder of the lona Community dealt with the 
apparent cleavage between ‘heart and hand.’ Can the Church fill the 
vacuum left by the war? For Dr MacLeod the foundation Word of 
the Church is ‘Forgiveness,’ and if each individual Christian put that 
word into effect in Europe today the infinite power of faith would 
gather men together once again. A pamphlet to be pondered. C.P. 

‘HE FRIENDS AMBULANCE UNIT. Sixth Annual Report. 1946 (4 Gordon 

Square, W.C1.). 

The unit comprises some 700 young men and women, of whom in 
January 150 were in Germany and 120 in China. Their immense work 
for relief all over the world is out of all proportion to their numbers, 
and those interested will need this weil-produced and attractively 
illustrated brochure to convince them of the reality of so varied and 
extensive and humanitarian work. Wherever men are hungry or 
shelterless this Quaker organization finds itself administering tirst- 
aid relief preparatory to handing over to the bigger and slower work- 
ing official organizations like U.N.R.R.A. We can only wish that 
Catholics might emulate the Society of Friends in this matter. C.P. 


PacirisM as AN InpIvipuAL Duty. By Rev. E. L. Allen. (Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors; 6d.). 
This is the first part of a reply to a reasoned attack on pacifism by 
Professor G. C. Field. The defendant has a fairly straight-forward 
task in trying to show the necessity for some absolute standards of 
morality. But the whole discussion reveals the maze of uncertainty 
the modern world has reached through its rejection of the Church’s 
objective moral standards. The question will never be successfully 
settled till the nature of the human act, the relation of means to 
ends, the specification of the will, and such-like are understood. 
At one time the Church was accused of making the end justify the 
means; now the paganized world has adopted that error for its own 
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and it is only a few devotees of a particular issue, such as peace and 
war, who strive vainly to defend the true principle. These discussions 
will never find a ground to build on until they first deal with the 
whole question of morality, its nature and its value. A particular 
issue like pacifism on its own will not convince the world of an 
absolute standard of morality. C.P. 


The latest Peace Aim PaMpPHLEts, issued by the National Peace 
Council, contain an essay on 7'he J'wo Currents in the Modern Demo- 
cratic T'radition by Chnstopher Dawson (in ‘Democracy and Peace’ 
by Christopher Dawson and Malcolm Spencer; 6d.). The author here 
adds to the largely unrecognized debt that England and the United 
Nations owe him for his profound analysis of political theory and 
history. While admitting the disastrous confusion in the use of the 
term ‘democracy,’ he refuses to despair of its meaning something 
specific. But distinctions are necessary, and he introduces a most 
valuable and necessary one. The constitutional democracy of England 
and most English-speaking countries is built up on a long tradition 
of political development, so that opposition, within or without, does 
not constitute a threat to existence. Absolute democracy, first 
realized during the French Revolution and quickly seized upon by 
the politically immature, rests on the idea of a general and indivisible 
will of the people and leads inevitably to the one-party system, to 
which any opposition, either within or without, is a threat to exis- 
tence. Somehow these two traditions must be made to work together 
if there is to be peace; but the dictatorial democracy is inclined to 
tamper with the constitutional system of the other type, disintegrat- 
ing it by the technique of the Trojan Horse. Mr Dawson thinks that 
if this type of aggression can be ruled out there is yet hope for the 
two democracies to co-operate. This essay shuld be given a wide 
public just now. 


Other recent Peace Aims Pamphlets include Germany and 
Europe’s Future, by Mosa Anderson (3d.); The Third Challenge, by 
J. Middleton Murry (6d.); The United Nations Charter, Text and 
Commentary by various authors (1/-); New Model for Europe?—a 
discussion reprinted from ‘The Economist’ (6d.). 
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